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known by the present organization to exist, which number made 
it one of the largest of all the societies, and consequently it 
possessed a large fund, the income of which was devoted very 
properly to the help of the needy ; but the opposition to the Cin- 
cinnati in Virginia was so strong that it became dormant in 
1824, giving its funds in bulk to the college now known as 
Washington and Lee. In 1889 the work of reviving the Cincin- 
nati in Virginia was begun, and in 1896 the General Society 
first received the delegates of that society as representing the 
twenty members who had been gotten together, and in 1899 the 
General Society entirely re-established the society. Since 1896 
four members have died and eight have been admitted. The 
society is very anxious to have as many as possible, if not all, of 
the original members represented, a list of whom and the Eules 
of Admission will be furnished on request. It is hoped that any 
one having knowledge of the representative of any of the officers 
whose names aregiven will communicate with the secretary of the 
society, Mr. Patrick Henry Cary Cabell, Kichmond, Virginia. 



HISTOKICAL AND GENEALOGICAL NOTES. 

Honor System. — The iirst distinct recognition of the 'Tionor 
system" was at William and Mary College. It was an outgrowth 
of Virginia society — of that spirit of independence which sprung 
from the rural and, isolated lives of the people. In Virginia, 
about the time of the Eevolution, a white man might be poor, but 
he was never servile; he was necessarily a freeman. The old 
Oxford system of espionage was in disfavor from the first, and 
in the Eules of the College, published in 1817, there is an open 
recognition of the principle of honor. 

Rule 6. "Any student may be required to declare his guilt or 
innocence as to any particular offence of which he may be sus- 
pected; and should any student refuse to make such declaration 
when required so to do, he shall be suspended for a week, and 
if at the expiration of that time he shall still refuse to make 
such declaration, he shall be deemed guilty and be punished ac- 
cordingly. And should the perpetrators of any mischief, in order 
to avoid detection, deny their guilt, then may the Society re- 
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quire any student to give evidence on his honour touching this 
foul enormity that the college may not be polluted by the pres- 
ence of those who have showed themselves, equally regardless 
of the laws of honour, the principles of morality and the pre- 
cepts of religion." 

As a matter of fact, the system was carried even further than 
the rule seems to admit. In his address in 1834, Judge Beverley 
Tucker, the professor of law, declared: "Spies and informers 
have no countenance among us. We receive no accusation but 
from the conscience of the accused. His honor is the only wit- 
ness to which we appeal ; and should he be even capable of pre- 
varication or falsehood, we admit no proof of the fact. . . . 
The effect of this system in inspiriag a high and scrupulous 
sense of honor and a scorn of all disingenuous artifices has been 
ascertained by long experence and redounds to the praise of its 
authors." (See Quaeterlt VI., p. 184.) 

Fashion in Vieginia. — "On the Lord's day, April 34, 1791, 
I preached at Richmond in the Capitol where the Assembly sits 
to the most dressy congregation I ever saw in America." (Ex- 
tract from the Journal of Bev. Dr. CoTce, London. 1793.) 
Coke was one of the two first bishops of the Methodist Church, 
Francis Asbury being the other. 

Col. Clayton's House in New Kent. — "In the afternoon 
(April 24, 1791) I rode to Col. (William) Clayton's, about 20 
miles from Richmond. The York River and the woods around 
the Colonel's House formed a very beautiful situation. Nor 
was that of Dr. Shore, with whom I dined after preaching on the 
26"", less beautiful or romantic." — Journal of Bev. Dr. Coke. 

Slavery Agitation. — To promote the abolition of slavery in 
the United States two distinct policies were tried. The earlier 
policy was to make the act the work of the people of the South- 
em States. It was a long step ahead to unite the Southern 
States in opposition to the slave trade. Virginia passed the first 
legislative act of any country to prohibit the slave trade. This 
the State did in 1778. Moreover, under the Colony the General 
Assembly was the only authority that possessed the power to 
free a slave. In 1783 an act was passed authorizing emancipa- 
tion by will, and by virtue of that act more slaves were freed in 
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Virginia than had existed in Massachusetts and New York. 
The African Colonization Society, championed by John Mar- 
shall, Henry Clay and other leading Southern men and the act 
of Congress in 1817, drawn by Charles Penton Mercer, of Fred- 
ericksburg, denouncing the slave trade as piracy, were all steps 
in this policy of peace. Benjamin Lundy, before he formed a 
union with Garrison, travelled much in the Southern States, 
preaching peaceful anti-slavery and forming peaceful anti- 
slavery societies. In 1826 there were 144 anti-slavery societies 
in the United States, of which 106 were Southern. Before this 
time Asbury and Coke, the two first bishops of the Methodist 
Church, had been at work in the South, and the subject of the 
abolition of slavery had been repeatedly discussed in the South- 
em legislatures. As late as 1832 this discussion went on in the 
Virginia Legislature. The other policy, which, from the first, 
meant a dissolution of the old Union, was the policy of dictation 
to the South from without. It began with the restriction in 
1820 attempted to be imposed upon Missouri. At once all the 
friends of the slaves in the South regarded this as an act to 
abridge the equality of the States. Virginians considered the 
New England States especially estopped from aggression or 
complaining of the "growth of the slave power" by their unani- 
mous vote in the convention of 1787 to sustain South Carolina 
and Georgia in continuing the slave trade for twenty years. So 
it came about that the very State which had protested most 
against slavery in 1787 took the lead in opposition in 1820 to 
the restriction on Missouri. Jefferson, Marshall, Monroe and 
Madison denounced the restriction on Missouri. Out of twenty- 
two congressmen from Virginia eighteen voted against the Mis- 
souri compromise. There can be no doubt that Virginia would 
have maintained her position with arms^ if necessary, had not 
South Carolina and the other Southern States deserted her and 
accepted a settlement. After this, William Lloyd Garrison and 
his violent abolitionists appeared. A war of abuse was inaugu- 
rated and continued for years, and the North assumed to dic- 
tate to the South, not only on the tarifl: questions, internal im- 
provements questions, but on territorial questions. It was no 
wonder that the Southern States at length left the Union, for, 
having shared in forming a Union of the States on the prin- 
ciple of the equality of the States, the time arrived when they 
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could no longer, with any honor, remain within it. The South- 
ern States seceded, were warred upon and conquered. They have 
loyally accepted the result. The old, passionate issues, satu- 
rated with blood, went up in flames, but 'it is not flattering to 
civilization that brute force, and not reason or persuasion, was 
called in to settle them — that, in fact, civilization retrograded 
from 1820 to 1861 under a sectional warfare without parallel. 
The Southern States will continue to hold the place of a Cin- 
derella in the Union, but they hold it with honor, for none can 
deny to them the imperishable glory of having fought to the last 
ditch before a subordinate position in the Union was accepted. 

De. Coke and Abolition. — "February, 1787. Many of the 
inhabitants of Eichmond, which is the seat of government in Vir- 
ginia, had, I was informed, said that I would not dare to venture 
into that town, on account of a petition for the abolition of negro 
slavery which had been presented to the General Assembly and 
had been subscribed by a very respectable body of freeholders, 
the origin of which was attributed to me. But they did not know 
me, for I am a plain, blunt man that goes directly on. How- 
ever, instead of opposition, the governor of the State who re- 
sides there^ ordered the Court House to be opened to me, and a 
very respectable and very attentive congregation I was favored 
with." April, 1789 : "In Halifax County, Virginia, where I met 
with much privations 4 years ago, almost all the great people 
of the Coimty came in their chariots and other carriages to hear 
me and behaved with great propriety. There were not less than 
five Colonels in the congregation." Extracts from Dr. Coke's 
Journal. — [Dr. Coke made several trips to the South. He 
preached boldly against slavery, and had numerous petitions cir- 
culated and presented to the General Assembly on the subject. 
The extracts above are given to show how much more successful 
the earlier policy of self-action and persuasion was than the 
latter day tirades of abuse and the insolent assertion of power in 
closing the territories to the Southern States.] 

One Line of Descent from Capt. Wm. Lee. {Communi- 
cated iy James A. Leach, of Richmond, Va.) — Capt. Wm. Lee, 
bom in Virginia about 1651, was the fourth son of Col. Eichard 
>Lee and Anna, his wife. He was a member of the House of 
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Burgesses for ISTorthuinberlaiid county, Va., 1680-1693. He 
lived until 1694, and probably until September, 1696. His 
father. Colonel Richard Lee, was the first of name in Vir- 
ginia; was from Shropshire, England; was Secretary of the 
Colony of Virginia 1659; was one of the king's privy council. 
Capt. Wm. Lee's daughter, Mary, married twice; first, a Mr. 
Heath; secondly, Bartholomew Schreever, Sr., of Virginia. She 
was executrix of her father's (Capt. Wm. Lee) will in 1681. 

She had three sons, viz., Thomas and Samuel Heath and Bar- 
tholomew Schreever, Jr. Her son Thomas Heath (died in Nor- 
thumberland county, Va., 1736) had a daughter,, Mary Heath, 
who married Wm. Miller, of Goochland county, Va., a Eevolu- 
tionary soldier. 

Their daughter, Winifred Jones Miller (born May 22, 1743), 
married Eobert Povall 3d, June 14, 1760. 

Their daughter, Mary Heath Povall (born January 22, 1762), 
married John Guerrant, Jr., July 25, 1783, a lieutenant in Eev- 
olutionary War and member of Virginia Convention of 1788, 
and Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia 1805. 

Their daughter, Winifred Jones Guerrant (born January 17, 
1787), married Samuel Branch 3d, of Virginia, November 24, 
1807. He was an officer in War 1812. 

Their daughter, Martha Winifred Branch (bom May 2, 
1827), married Edward Albert Palmer, of Appomattox county, 
Va., December 3, 1846, at Lynchburg, Va. 

He was afterwards a lawyer and Judge in Houston, Texas. 
Their three children are, viz. : 

First, Wm. Henet Palmer (bom in Virginia, September 
15, 1846), married Susan Manella Shepherd December 14, 1882, 
at Houston, Texas. Their children are Edward and Daphne 
Winifred Palmer. 

Second, Bettie (H. Elizabeth) Palmee^ daughter of Edward 
Albert Palmer and Martha Winifred Branch, his wife, was bom 
in Houston, Texas, March 20, 185 — ; married twice; first, to 
Edward Milby, at Lynchburg, Va., September 13, 1872. After 
his death she married Hon. Joseph Chappell Hutcheson, Sr., of 
Mecklenburg county, Va., at Houston, Texas, August 11, 1886. 
He was a lawyer and a member of fifty-third and fifty-fourth 
United States Congresses from Houston, Texas. Their two chil- 
dren are Palmer Hutcheson and Eosalie Winifred Hutcheson. 
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Third, Eosalie Heath Palmer^ daughter of Edward Albert 
Palmer and Martha Winifred Branch, his wife, was born in 
Houston, Texas, May 12, 185 — ; married at Houston, Texas, 
June 1, 1883, to Sinclair Taliaferro, of Gloucester county, Va. 
Their children are Bettie M. and Thomas S. Taliaferro. — Nor- 
thumberland county records and register of Rev. William 
Douglas. 

[In Lee's Lee of Virginia it is stated that Mary Schreever 
was either widow or, more probablj'', the daughter of Capt. Wil- 
liam Lee. That she was his daughter is proved by the fact that 
Capt. William Lee was living as late as January, 1696. His will 
was proved September, 1696, by "Mary Schreever, formerly 
Heath, executrix of the last will and testament of Capt. Wm. 
Lee." At this time she had by Heath children Thomas and 
Samuel Heath, and by Schreever, Bartholomew Schreever, Jr. — ■ 
Editor.] 

BoissEAu. — ^Eev. James Boisseau served as minister in Vir- 
ginia in 1697 and was living in 1705. (Perry's Historical Col- 
lections.) He was evidently father of Capt. James Boisseau, 
vestryman of Bristol parish in 1733. The latter had issue by 
Mary, his wife: (1), Elizabeth, born Sept. 30, 1733 ; (3), James, 
born May 33, 1736; (3), Sarah, born March 3, 1738; (4), Su- 
sanna, born Oct. 17, 1741; (5), John, bom Feb. 13, 1747-'8; 
(6), Benjamin, bom 38 Feb., 1753; (7), Molly Holt, born 
Sept. 35, 1756. James Boisseau, Junior, had issue by Anna, his 
wife: (1), Daniel, born March 4, 1760; (3), James, born Nov. 
13, 1761. {Bristol Parish Register.) Capt. James Boisseau 
resigned the vestry of Bristol parish Nov. 33, 1763. There is a 
deed recorded in Prince George May 14, 1738, from Nicholas 
Lanier to Holmes Boisseau, probably a son of Rev. James Bois- 
seau. 

Watkins-Boisseau. — Anner Patrick Watkins was born in 
Charlotte county, Va., April 17, 1787. She was a daughter of 
Joseph Watkins and Mary (called Polly) Boisseau. Can any 
one give me the names of the parents of either Joseph Watkins 
or Mary Boisseau, or of the place and date of their marriage? 
They lived in both Charlotte and Chesterfield. Address : Charles 
L. Pullen, 618 Common street. New Orleans, La. 
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Thomas Lewis^ descendant of Eobert Lewis, died in Fairfax 
county, Va., in 1771, leaving -wife Elizabeth and ten children, 
viz. : Thomas, James, William, Henry, John, Ann, Sarah, Jane, 
Frances, Winifred. Can any one give line of descent from 
Eobert? Address: Mrs. L. B. Cox, 3168 Groveland avenue, 
Chicago, 111. 

Genealogical Ebsbarchbs. — Those desirous of search made 
among the records in the land office and State Library will do 
well to address Miss Kate Mason Eowland, No. 7 East Grace 
street, Eichmond, Va. 



